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“God  Took  Away  My  Eyes- 
That  My  Soul  Might  See” 


!'m4,  'H 


The  story  of  Clarence  Hawkes,  a  blind  man  who  has  become  a  great 
naturalist  and  a  popular  writer  of  both  prose  and  poetry 


UP  IN  the  quaint  old  town  of 
Hadley,  Massachusetts — that 
town  with  the  street  so  wide 
that  the  cars  used  to  stop  on 
each  side  of  it  while  the  con¬ 
ductor  shouted,  “East  side  of  West 
Street,”  'and  then  “West  Side  of  West 
Street” — up  there  in  a  neat  little  house 
which  overlooks  the  Connecticut  River, 
Clarence  Hawkes  has  his  home. 

He  does  not  see  the  river  which  winds 
away  toward  the  ocean;  but  he  has  made 
millions  of  other  people  see  it.  He  does 
not  see  the  birds  which  hold  their  national 
conventions  in  the  trees  about  his  house; 
but  his  bird  calendar,  which 
he  starts  with  the  coming  of 
che  first  robin  in  the  spring, 
contains  the  names  of  more 
than  eighty  different  va¬ 
rieties  before  the  season  is 
over,  and  the  dates  of  their 
arrivals.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  has  not  seen 
a  squirrel,  or  a  dog,  or  a 
chipmunk,  or  any  of  the 
thousand  friendly  things 
that  run  or  creep  or  flit 
through  the  woods.  But  the 
children  of  the  United  States 
have  seen  them  all  through 
his  unseeing  eyes,  and 
learned  to  love  them.  In 
the  years  when  the  “Nature 
Fakers”  were  incurring  the 
Jove-like  wrath  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Mr.  Hawkes’s 
own  books  on  nature  not 
only  passed  uncensored,  but 
he,  out  of  his  blindness,  also 
was  able  to  correct  Roose¬ 
velt  and  win  from  him  an 
admission  of  error. 

In  his  chosen  field  of 
Nature  writing  he  has  suc¬ 
ceeded,  not  because  people 
have  said,  “Isn’t  it  wonderful  that  a  blind 
man  can  do  so  well!”  but  because  the 
readers  of  his  books  have  found  them  so 
true  and  stirring  that  they  have  never 
even  suspected  that  the  man  who  wrote 
them  is  blind. 

That  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Hawkes, 
it  seems  to  me — that,  even  while  he  is 
telling  you  about  his  blindness,  you  almost 
forget  he  cannot  see. 

He  told  me  his  story  one  spring  evening 
after  a  baseball  game.  It  was  a  very 
lovely  evening.  The  breeze  moved  in  and 
out  among  the  trees  noiselessly,  like  a 
well-trained  servant,  and  the  woods  and 
the  hills  and  the  river  were  silent,  as 


By  Bruce  Barton 

though  they  heard  and  respected  his 
voice. 

Here  is  his  story,  in  his  own  words; 

I  WAS  born  on  a  little  farm  in  Goshen, 
Massachusetts,  in  December,  1869. 
My  father  was  never  very  strong  after 
he  came  back  from  the  war,  so  that  even  as 
a  little  chap  I  had  plenty  of  exercise  with 
-the  shovel  and  rake  and  hoe.  Money  was 
scarce;  but  our  few  pleasures  were  all  the 
sweeter  because  so  simple  and  so  few. 

Certainly  no  boy  ever  got  a  bigger 
thrill  out  of  anything  than  I  did  from  my 
occasional  visits  to  my  grandmother.  Her 


Tired  Hands 

By  Clarence  Hawkes 


FOLDED  they  lie  upon  her  tranquil  breast, 

My  mother's  tired  hands,  their  labor  done, 
Knotted  and  scarred  in  battles  they  have  won, 
Worn  to  the  quick  by  love’s  unkind  behest. 
Pulseless  they  lie,  while  from  the  crimson  west 
A  flood  of  glory  from  the  setting  sun 
Shines  on  her  face;  I  hear  the  deep  “Well  done,” 
God’s  angelus  that  calls  her  soul  to  rest. 

Found  is  the  Holy  Grail  of  knightly  quest, 

Here  in  her  home,  where  sufch  brave  deeds  were 
done 

As  knight  ne’er  saw  since  chivalry  begun. 

She  suffered,  toiled,  and  died;  God  knows  the  rest, 
And  if  Christ’s  crown  shines  not  above  her  cross 
Then  all  is  loss,  immeasurable  loss. 


the  pictures  have  had  to  last  me  ever  since. 

She  went  away  when  I  was  eight  years 
old.  I  can  remember  so  vividly  the  simple 
front  parlor,  filled  with  kindly  neighbors 
in  their  Sunday  clothes.  I  sat  on  an  old- 
fashioned  ottoman  in  a  far  corner  and 
looked  across  the  room  at  my  mother, 
who  pushed  back  the  tears  to  throw  a 
reassuring  smile  at  the  little  boy  whose 
legs  could  not  quite  reach  the  floor. 

The  minister  was  tall  and  grave;  but 
his  voice  was  gentle  as  he  said,  “In  my 
Father’s  house  are  many  mansions,”  and 
told  us  that  Grandmother  was  even  then 
walking  through  the  big  rooms  that  had 
been  prepared  for  her.  I 
wanted  terribly  to  cry,  but 
I  could  not,  for  only  the 
women  were  crying,  not  the 
men,  and  I  was  a  man.  I 
tried  to  think  of  my  grand¬ 
mother  up  there  in  her 
brand-new  mansion,  and  I 
wondered  whether  there 
were  trees  around  it,  and  a 
lake,  and  whether  she  would 
still  come  out  on  the  porch 
after  breakfast  and  feed  the 
squirrels  and  the  birds. 


farm  was  in  a  neighboring  town,  and, 
while  it  was  not  much  bigger  than  ours, 
it  seemed  ever  so  much  more  wonderful, 
because  she  made  it  so.  It  was  she  who 
taught  me  first  to  love  the  woods  and 
fields,  to  watch  the  habits  of  the  wild 
things,  to  feel  the  gladness  of  the  sunshine 
and  to  be  thrilled  by  the  play  of  the  wind 
on  water. 

If  there  is,  as  I  believe,  some  divine  plan 
for  every  life,  then  surely  God  must  have 
taken  special  care  to  give  me  a  grand¬ 
mother  who  could  help  my  childish  eyes 
to  paint  such  unforgettable  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  memory.  For  there  were  only 
a  few  brief  years  in  which  to  paint,  and 


"VT ATURE  heals  the 
I-  ’  wounds  of  young  spirits 
quickly,  and  the  next  year 
of  my  life  was  very  happy. 
I  chased  through  the  woods 
with  other  farm  boys,  swam 
on  warm  afternoons,  and 
sometimes  ran  the  whole 
way  to  school.  The  path 
cut  across  a  rough  cow  pas¬ 
ture,  and  one  evening,  as  I 
jumped  down  from  the  stone 
wall  which  I  had  climbed  a 
thousand  times,  I  felt  a 
sharp  pain  in  my  ankle, 
which  sent  me  home  limp¬ 
ing.  For  several  days  it  seemed  a  sprained 
ankle — nothing  to  bother  a  doctor  about 
in  a  household  where  doctors’  fees  were 
not  to  be  lightly  incurred. 

Then,  one  night,  a  severe  inflammation 
set  in,  and  the  doctor  was  summoned 
hastily.  In  spite  of  all  his  effort  the  leg 
got  steadily  worse.  A  surgeon  was  called 
from  another  town,  and  there  was  a  long 
consultation.  I  could  not  hear  what  they 
said;  but  there  was  that  low,  strained  note 
in  their  voices  that  is  so  terrifying  to  little 
folks.  After  a  while  my  mother  came  and 
took  my  hand  in  hers,  and  said  that  the 
doctors  were  going  to  cut  a  bone  out  of 
my  foot,  and  after  ( Continued  on  page  78) 
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Clarence  Hawkes 

Clarence  ha wkes,  noted 

lecturer  and  author,  lost  one  of  his 
legs  and  both  of  his  eyes  when  he 
was  a  small  boy.  But  despite  these 
handicaps — because  of  them,  he 
maintains — hehas  become  a  famous 
naturalist,  poet,  and  writer  of  prose. 
He  is  the  author  of  over  twenty 
books.  Mr.  Hawkes  was  bom  in 
Goshen,  Massachusetts,  fifty -six 
years  ago.  He  now  lives  at  Hadley, 
Massachusetts.  (Left)  “Master 
Frisky,”  the  dog  about  which  he 
has  written  many  stories. 


Clarence  Hawkes  at  four  years  of  age, 
before  any  physical  misfortune  had 
come  to  him. 


@  Bach  rich  Frank  A.  Furst 


MR.  FURST,  who  headed  recent  work  in  reclaiming 
the  Florida  Everglades,  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Arundel  Corporation  of  Baltimore,  one 
of  the  biggest  dredging  concerns  in  the  country.  Among 
his  other  engineering  feats  are  the  construction  of  the 
bed  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  and  the  huge  new  dry  dock 
of  PhilaHpInhia  Navv  Yard;  his  comDanv  also  laid 


the  beach  recently  rescued  from  the  sea  at  Coney  Island. 
Mr.  Furst’s  parents  were  political  refugees  from  Ger¬ 
many  to  this  country.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
Frank  was  a  few  years  old,  the  family  was  plunged  into 
a  bitter  hand-to-mouth  struggle  with  poverty.  Following 
a  brief  term  in  the  Civil  War,  young  Furst  drifted  into 
the  grain  elevator  business,  and  from  that  into  dredging. 


Why  Women  Choose  Firestone  Tires 

They  realise  the  need  of  every  help  to  safe  and  easy  motoring. 

They  have  observed  how  greatly  the  tire  equipment  aids  the  driver. 

And  they  endorse  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Balloons  because  the 
special  non-skid  tread  with  extra  traction -buttons  and  sharp  angle- 
edges  grip  the  road  instantly  and  hold  fast. 

For  example  —  take  the  need  for  a  sudden  stop!  “Children  will 
be  children” — you  must  look  out  for  them.  To  avoid  that  “heart-in- 
your-mouth”  feeling  equip  with  Firestone  and  have  at  your  disposal 
this  high  degree  of  safety  and  car  control. 

No  matter  what  driving  conditions  may  be,  you  will  travel  with 
greater  comfort  and  relaxation  on  Firestone  Gum-Dipped  Balloons. 

And  their  long,  trouble-free  mileage  is  a  great  economy  factor.  Your 
nearest  Firestone  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  be  ol  service  to  you. 


AMERICANS  SHOULD  PRODUCE  THEIR  OWN  RUBBER  .  . 


“God  Took  Away  My  Eyes  That  My  Soul  Might  See” 


( Continued  f  rom  page  16) 


that  perhaps  I  should  be  better.  I  must 
be  a  brave  boy  and  bear  the  operation  like 
a  little  man,  she  said.  And  I  promised. 

I  shall  never  forget  how  the  doctors 
looked  with  their  knives  and  saws  and 
needles  and  their  shoemaker’s  thread. 
Nor  how  cool  and  fresh  the  June  breeze 
seemed,  nor  how  deep  the  blue  of  the  sky 
as  I  lay  on  my  couch  at  the  window  look¬ 
ing  at  it  and  watching  the  clouds  that 
were  white  and  fleecy  like  cotton  batting. 
There  was  a  clover  scent  in  the  breeze  that 
was  very  soothing,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
almost  as  if  it  would  lift  me  up  and  carry 
me  gently  out  of  the  window,  and  away 
to  my  grandmother  in  her  mansion,  where 
there  were  no  sprained  ankles,  and  little 
boys  could  run  free  all  day  without  the 
fear  of  pain. 

Presently  they  put  a  paper  cap  over  my 
face,  with  a  napkin  soaked  in  ether,  and  I 
slept.  I  could  not  sleep  very  soundly,  be¬ 
cause  my  heart  was  weak  from  the  long 
suffering,  and  they  did  not  dare  to  give 
me  much  ether.  So,  midway  in  the  opera¬ 
tion,  and  before  they  even  suspected  that 
I  was  awake,  I  lifted  myself  up  on  my 
elbow  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Gently 
they  pushed  me  back  and  again  covered 
my  face  with  the  cap,  but  not  in  time.  I 
had  seen  too  much.  I  was  sick  to  my 
heart’s  core,  for  they  had  tricked  me. 
My  own  mother  had  tricked  me,  lied  to 
me!  It  wasn’t  a  bone  they  had  taken  out 
of  my  foot;  they  had  cut  away  the  left  leg 
just  below  the  knee,  and  the  maimed  and 
tortured  little  stump  bled  piteously. 

NO  ONE  needed  any  more  to  urge  me  to 
“lie  still.”  A  limp  and  hopeless  little 
heap,  I  slumped  under  the  covers  and  lay 
there  for  days  that  dragged  wearily  into 
weeks.  Only  one  piece  of  good  news  came  to 
me  in  that  bitfer  time:  my  mother  had  not 
lied!  It  had  been  the  plan  of  the  surgeon 
to  take  out  a  single  little  bone,  as  she  had 
said;  but  when  they  cut  into  the  flesh  they 
found  the  poisoning  so  much  worse  that 
amputation  was  the  only  cure.  This  was 
a  little  prop  to  my  faith;  but  there  is  small 
comfort  in  anything  to  a  little  boy  who 
lies  helpless  on  his  couch  by  the  window 
and  hears  the  shouts  of  the  other  boys  as 
they  go  racing  by. 

Again,  however,  Nature  began  her 
gentle,  mysterious  work  of  healing.  A 
wonderful  Jacqueminot  rose  grew  up  out¬ 
side  the  window  and  peeped  in  to  see  how 
it  fared  with  the  little  sick  boy.  Often  I 
went  to  sleep  with  my  hand  gripped 
around  it,  and  dreamed  that  the  fields  and 
the  streams  would  again  be  mine.  A  little 
breeze  brought  me  the  fragrant  tidings 
that  wild  strawberries  were  ripening  in 
the  orchard,  and  that  in  its  wanderings 
it  had  visited  the  pasture  and  stolen  a 
hint  of  spruce  and  balsam  to  sweeten  its 
breath. 

There  came  a  day  in  September  when 
they  lifted  my  couch  onto  a  wagon  and 
took  me  over  to  the  other  farm,  where  my 
grandfather  lived  alone.  I  made  more 
rapid  recovery  from  that  day,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  I  was  about  on  crutches,  which 
soon  gave  way  to  a  peg  leg.  It  was 
amazing  how  quickly  I  grew  used  to  it. 


There  were  some  things,  of  course,  that  I 
could  never  do  again.  I  must  stand  on  the 
side  lines  and  cheer,  while  another  boy 
made  the  home  run  that  I  could  have  made. 

But  part  of  the  strength  and  cunning  of 
the  leg  seemed  to  find  another  outlet  in 
my  arms.  I  could  pitch  a  ball  more 
cleverly  than  any  other  boy  in  school,  so 
that  I  still  played,  though  they  had  to 
field  my  position  for  me  and  run  out  my 
hits.  I  could  take  care  of  myself  in  any 
rumpus  in  the  yard  and,  cut  off  from  part 
of  the  play,  I  found  added  pleasure  in 
books.  I  could  still  drive  a  team  of 
horses.  I  could  fish  and  hunt.  Life  was 
yet  very  sweet  in  those  three  years  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirteen.  What 
sort  of  a  life  would  it  have  been,  I  often 
wonder;  what  sort  of  work  should  I  have 
done  in  the  world,  and  would  it  have  been 
more  or  less  useful,  if  on  August  12th, 
1882,  I  had  stayed  at  home? 

TJWERY  moment  of  that  fateful  day  is 

^  burned  deep  into  my  memory.  The  air 
was  sultry,  and  the  cicadas  were  already 
singing  as  I  went  out  to  the  barn  to  feed 
the  horses.  It  would  be  a  hot  day  if  they 
were  true  prophets.  I  was  quite  excited, 
for  Father  and  I  were  going  to  hunt,  and 
it  was  to  be  my  first  real  chance  to  use 
the  new  shotgun  that  he  had  given  me 
only  a  couple  of  weeks  before.  About 
eight  o’clock  I  brought  the  team  around 
\o  the  front  door,  and  we  started  off  along 
the  fragrant  country  road.  An  hour  later 
Mother  left  us  and  drove  on  into  town, 
promising  to  pick  us  up  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon. 

The  hunting  ground  was  a  fringe  of 
alders  and  willows  that  skirted  a  little 
trout  stream.  The  late  blueberries  and 
early  blackberries  were  both  on  the 
bushes,  and  several  times  we  stopped  to 
eat.  The  ground  was  boggy,  the  August 
sun  beat  down  fiercely  on  our  heads;  we 
were  really  tormented  with  thirst,  but  the 
water  was  not  safe  to  drink.  Presently 
my  game  leg  tired  out,  and  I  told  Father 
that  I  must  rest. 

“All  right,”  he  said,  and  pointed  to  a 
nearby  tree.  I  settled  down  gratefully, 
while  he  and  the  dog  pushed  on.  Presently 
the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  sharp,  quick 
whirr  of  a  woodcock’s  wings,  and  I  turned 
my  face  just  in  time  to  see  the  bird 
skimming  the  bushes  which  lay  between 
me  and  the  spot  where  my  father  had 
disappeared. 

All  day  long  I  had  been  in  the  grip  of 
something  very  like  an  evd  premonition. 
A  strong-nerved  boy,  accustomed  to  hunt¬ 
ing  from  my  earliest  childhood,  I  had 
caught  myself  this  day  shivering  at  every 
discharge  of  a  gun.  Such  weakness  made 
me  furious,  but  I  attributed  it  to  the  sun 
and  my  general  fatigue.  Now,  however, 
the  sense  of  impending  disaster  was  too 
strong  to  be  dismissed.  I  wanted  to  cry 
out,  to  run  and  hide,  and  yet  I  could 
neither  move  nor  open  my  lips. 

I  sat  there  like  a  statue,  my  face  turned 
full  in  the  direction  which  the  bird  had 
taken — sat  there  for  what  seemed  hours, 
though  it  could  have  been  hardly  more 
than  a  few  seconds — until  there  came  the 


report  of  my  father’s  gun.  I  heard  the 
noise;  I  felt  a  blow  as  from  a  blast  of  wind 
that  thrust  me  back  against  the  tree,  and 
instantly  there  came  a  feeling  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  red-hot  augers  boring  into  my  hands 
and  face  and  breast,  and  down  my  chin 
some  strange  fluid  trickled. 

There  was  just  strength  enough  left  in 
me  to  cry  to  my  father.  I  heard  his  an¬ 
swering  cry,  was  dimly  conscious  that  he 
had  carried  me  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
brook  and  was  bathing  my  face  with  the 
cool  water,  that  he  was  calling  me  back 
to  the  land  of  the  living,  and  that  I  did 
not  want  to  come. 

There  we  were,  in  the  heart  of  an  ash 
swamp,  two  miles  from  the  highway,  and 
I  with  thirty  number  ten  bird  shot  in  me, 
each  throbbing  like  a  dagger  wound.  I 
could  stand  the  pain  in  my  arms  and 
chest,  though  two  of  my  fingers  were 
broken;  but  the  horrible  thing — the  thing 
that  made  me  wish  that  the  wounds  had 
been  fatal — -was  that  three  shot  were 
sticking  in  my  right  eye  and  one  in  my 
left,  and  that,  as  far  as  I  knew,  I  was 
totally  blind. 

How  we  made  our  staggering  way  back 
to  the  road  I  can  best  leave  to  your 
imagination.  My  father  half  carried,  half 
dragged  me,  imploring  me  not  to  faint,  for 
it  would  have  meant  death  there  in  the 
woods.  My  arms  and  face  swelled  ter¬ 
ribly,  fever  mounted  higher,  and  every 
few  rods  I  had  to  stop,  while  he  went  to 
the  brook  and  came  back  with  more  water 
to  coax  me  back  to  life.  At  length,  pant¬ 
ing  and  nearly  delirious  with  pain,  we 
came  to  the  edge  of  the  wood.  And  there, 
a  few  minutes  later,  my  mother  found  us, 
and  took  my  head  in  her  lap,  while  Father 
guided  the  horses  on  their  mournful  jour¬ 
ney  home. 

T^OR  six  weeks  I  lay  in  bed  while  ice- 
cold  cloths  were  laid  over  my  eyes  and 
changed  every  fifteen  minutes.  Even  with 
their  cooling  touch,  the  pain  was  fear¬ 
ful,  a  peculiar  zigzagging  pain  that  shot 
through  to  the  very  depths  of  the  brain. 
One  day  the  doctor  would  talk  hopefully, 
the  next  less  so,  though  I  suspect  that 
they  feared  the  worst  from  the  start. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  I  had  a 
crumb  of  comfort  in  the  fact  that  I  still 
could  see  a  little.  But  this  comfort  was 
short-lived.  Each  morning  the  fog  wall 
seemed  to  draw  a  little  closer  around  me; 
each  morning  I  was  compelled  to  go  one 
step  farther  down  the  stairs  in  order  to 
make  out  the  pattern  on  the  colored  cur¬ 
tain  at  the  bottom.  Finally,  I  counted  the 
remaining  steps,  calculating  that  in  two 
weeks  I  would  be  totally  blind.  And  in 
two  weeks  precisely  it  happened. 

When  it  was  considered  safe  for  me  to 
be  outdoors  my  little  sister  acted  as  a 
guide,  and  I  began  awkwardly  to  learn  all 
over  again  the  familiar  paths  amid  the 
sounds  and  smells  that  were  so  full  of 
memories.  During  my  days  of  conva¬ 
lescence,  there  had  been  plenty  of  chance 
to  think;  and  I  had  made  a  firm  resolve 
inside  my  boyish  soul  that  this  blow 
should  not  break  me.  Blind  though  I 
might  be,  I  would  not  become  an  em- 


SEDAN  AT  $2790 
MAKES  FRANKLIN  VALUE 
HIGHEST  OBTAINABLE 


The  sum  and  substance  of  Franklin  value  is  this:  what  Franklin 
gives  cannot  be  bought  in  any  other  car.  The  reasons  lie  in 
the  way  the  car  is  built. 

Nowhere  else  can  you  get  complete  freedom  from  cooling 
care  and  bother.  Only  Franklin  is  cooled  as  the  newest  air¬ 
planes  are — by  air:  no  water,  no  radiator. 

Nowhere  else  can  you  get  the  highest  comfort  over  all 
going.  Only  Franklin  has  full-elliptic  springs  and  a  frame  that 
absorbs  shocks  instead  of  transmitting  them. 

Nowhere  else  can  you  get  such  uniformly  easy  handling. 
Franklin  has  less  dead  weight  than  any  car  of  equal  or  greater 
wheelbase,  and  steers  with  two  fingers’  pressure. 

Nowhere  else  can  you  get  the  de  Causse  style  designs,  nor 
such  a  combination  of  high  power  and  great  economy — of 
easiest  routine  care  and  the  finest  quality. 

Few  people  will  believe  all  they  hear  about  the  Franklin 
till  they  try  it.  Few  will  consider  any  other  car  once  they  own 
it.  It  will  pay  you  to  find  out  the  facts. 

Franklin  prices  include  full  equipment,  even  to  spare  tire,  tube, 
cover  and  lock.  Only  tax  and  transportation  extra.  Your  old  car 
can  be  applied  in  trade.  Budget  payment  plan  gladly  arranged. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Every  day  your  hands  come  in 
contact  with  many  things  other  hands 
have  touched.  TV  hose  hands?  Do  you 
know?  Ordinary  precaution  prompts 
you  to  wash  your  hands  often.  Yet, 
merely  washing  them  clean  is  not 
enough.  You  must  also  dry  them  safely 
clean  with  an  individual,  never-before- 
used  towel.  For  just  a  few  cents  a  day 
you  can  enjoy  the  comfort,  convenience 
and  absolute  safety  of  ScotTissue 
Towels.  Use  them  in  your  home, 
office,  garage,  automobile,  factory. 


I  S.  P.  Co. 


Tbiretl'  Fibre  ' 

—  Heulh  UHtES  I 


150  towels  in  a  dust- 
proof  carton,  40c. 
(Postage  paid  by  us.) 

25.4  cents  per  carton 
when  bought  by  the 
case  (25  cartons— 3750 
towels).  Price  per  case 
S6. 35  delivered. 
Weight  60  pounds. 
Even  lower  prices  on 
orders  of  5,  10  and  25 
cases.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  send  us  your  order. 
Scott  Paper  Company, 
Chester,  Pa. 
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bittered  invalid.  I  would  lift  myself  back 
into  cheerfulness  by  my  own  boot  straps; 
by  the  hardest  kind  of  self-discipline  I 
would  win  out.  I  started  in  immediately 
with  desperate  courage.  I  sawed  wood 
and  busked  corn,  tasks  that  even  a  blind 
boy  could  do  fairly  well. 

Feeling  that  I  must  find  some  other 
source  of  comfort  than  mere  work,  I  set 
myself,  under  my  mother’s  guidance,  to 
learn  the  organ,  and,  while  neither  my 
ear  nor  my  touch  was  particularly  good,  I 
did  manage  before  the  winter  was  over  to 
master  some  of  the  more  familiar  gospel 
hymns.  In  my  darkest  hours,  I  had  some¬ 
times  a  strange  mystical  sense  of  unseen 
companionship.  It  seemed  as  if  I  could 
feel  the  presence  of  my  grandmother, 
could  almost  hear  the  brave,  cheerful  ac¬ 
cents  of  her  voice.  I  turned  to  the  Bible 
for  strength,  and  my  grandfather  read  it 
to  me  in  the  evenings  for  hours  at  a  time. 

I  was  fighting  hard,  and  perhaps  you 
think  I  won  the  fight.  But  I  didn’t.  It 
was  too  much.  A  boy’s  spirit,  however 
dauntless,  simply  could  not  raise  itself  out 
of  so  deep  a  chasm.  Long  before  the 
winter  had  ended  I  was  in  the  depths  of 
despair,  sitting  in  a  corner,  hour  after 
lour,  my  face  in  my  hands,  my  spirit 
crushed  with  the  knowledge  that  I  must 
always  be  useless,  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
charity  of  others,  a  being  without  value 
or  hope. 

It  was  in  such  a  mood  that  the  friendly 
doctor  found  me  one  afternoon  and  sug¬ 
gested  to  my  parents  that  the  specialists 
of  Boston  might  perhaps  be  able  to  do 
something.  We  leaped  eagerly  at  the 
chance,  and  when  spring  came  we  packed 
our  simple  belongings  and  boarded  the 
train  for  that  city. 

I  DO  not  like  to  dwell  on  the  memory  of 
1  the  next  two  years,  and  yet  a  brief  ref¬ 
erence  to  it  is  necessary  if  you  want  to 
hear  all  my  story.  The  specialists  told 
my  parents  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to 
operate,  as  the  chance  of  improvement 
was  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred.  We 
talked  it  all  over,  and  decided  to  grasp  at 
even  that  single  straw. 

The  operation  would  be  a  frightful  test 
of  nerve.  There  could  be  no  anesthetic, 
for  the  object  of  the  operation  was  to 
torture  the  eye  so  deeply  that  it  might,  in 
a  sort  of  frenzied  self-defense,  put  forth 
new  powers. 

“Do  you  think  you  can  stand  it?”  the 
kindly  old  surgeon  asked. 

“If  you’ll  give  me  back  my  sight  you 
can  skin  me  alive,”  I  answered. 

“Good  stuff,  sonny,”  he  said,  and  gave 
me  a  reassuring  slap  on  the  back. 

They  strapped  me  to  a  table,  put  a 
rubber  blanket  under  my  head  and  tied 
my  hands.  Then  there  was  brought  into 
play  a  fiendish  little  machine  which 
gripped  the  eye  at  every  point  where  the 
muscles  control  it. 

“Now  is  the  critical  time,”  the  surgeon 
said.  “If  you  ever  want  to  see  again, 
don’t  let  your  eye  stir  a  hundredth  part 
of  an  inch.  It  depends  upon  you  even 
more  than  on  me.” 

Stir  the  eye.  How  could  I  stir  the  eye? 
How  could  I  do  anything  but  lie  there 
and  wait?  You  know  how  much  it  hurts 
to  get  a  bit  of  dust  or  a  cinder  under  the 
eyelid.  Imagine  then  a  sharp  lancet 
thrust  slowly  into  the  very  center  of  the 
eyeball,  down,  and  down,  until  it  seemed 


When  Seconds  Count 


PROMPT  and  intelligent  First 
Aid,  deftly  rendered,  is  a  life¬ 
saving  accomplishment  when  ac- 
cidents  occur — on  the  road,  in  the 
street,  in  homes  or  at  work.  Ac- 
cidents  may  happen,  any  time, 
wherever  you  are.  Then,  of  course, 
you  will  want  to  help.  But  all 
your  sympathy  and  all  your  will¬ 
ingness  will  count  for  little  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  act — quickly. 


To  prevent  infection  in  minor  cuts 
and  wounds — first,  apply  iodine; 
second,  cover  wound  with  steril¬ 
ized  gauze;  third,  bind  with  aseptic 
gauze  bandage;  fourth,  fasten  band¬ 
age  with  adhesive  plaster.  If  a 
large  artery  is  cut,  apply  pressure 
upon  it  between  the  wound  and 
the  heart  with  the  fingers  or  a 
knotted  handkerchief.  Release  pres¬ 
sure  every  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
so  as  not  to  cut  off  circulation 
entirely  for  too  long  a  time. 
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In  a  flash  it  happened ....  My  little  girl  was  hurt.  And  I  could  not  do 
a  thing  to  relieve  her  suffering.  There  we  were — waiting — waiting.  The 
minutes  seemed  hours.  .  .  .Then  along  came  a  car  and  out  jumped  a  man 
who  began  to  wor\, ,  scarcely  saying  a  word.  He  cleansed  her  wounds  and 
bound  them  up  with  gauze ....  The  doctor  said  later  that  he  had  probably 
saved  her  from  serious  infection ....  perhaps  had  saved  her  life." 


—These  are  the  things  you 
can  do  before  the  doctor 
comes.  Just  a  few  First  Aid 
materials  are  needed — but 
when  they  are  needed, 
they  are  needed  instantly. 
Seconds  are  precious ! 


Although  automobile  manufacturers  are  building 
sturdier  cars  than  ever  before,  staunchly  equipped 
with  brakes  and  strong  steering  apparatus,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  automobile  accidents  has  steadily  increased 
from  year  to  year.  In  1925  there  were  ten  times 
as  many  deaths  from  this  cause  as  there  were 
in  1911. 


forget  the  tremendous  power  of  these  swift-moving 
vehicles. 
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Last  year,  more  than  600,000  persons  were  seri¬ 
ously  injured  and  21,000  lost  their  lives.  Because 
motor  cars  are  easily  handled,  careless  persons 


A  knowledge  of  what  to  do  and  a  First  Aid  emer¬ 
gency  equipment  are  invaluable — not  only  in  the  car 
but  at  home  where  injuries  frequently  occur  from 
cuts,  falls,  burns,  scalds  or  poisons.  The  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company  will  gladly  mail 
you,  without  cost,  a  booklet  on  First  Aid  which  tells 
the  things  you  should  know  to  be  able  to  save  lives. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 
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as  if  it  must  have  reached  the  center  of  the 
brain.  Imagine  then  a  pair  of  tweezers 
inserted  into  that  hole,  to  draw  forth  the 
coagulated  lymph.  Imagine  the  process 
repeated  again  and  again,  while  the  tears 
ran  down  my  cheeks  like  rain,  until 
finally  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  My  senses  reeled;  I  was  on  the 
point  of  fainting  when  the  horrid  work  was 
interrupted,  a  cooling  bandage  was  placed 
over  the  eye,  and  I  was  told  that  there 
was  nothing  more  for  that  day. 

For  two  months  I  stayed  at  home,  gradu¬ 
ally  building  up  my  strength.  Then  back 
to  the  hospital  to  go  through  the  same 
ordeal.  This  schedule  continued  for  two 
years.  An  hour  of  hellish  torture,  two 
months  of  recuperation;  back  to  the  tor¬ 
ture  again. 

'T'HEN  there  came  a  day  when  the  sur- 
geon  threw  up  his  hands. 

“No  use  to  try  any  more,”  he  said. 

“There  is  no  hope.  The  boy  will  never 
>> 

see. 

I  heard  the  words  with  mingled  feelings. 
There  was  a  great  surge  of  joy  that  I 
should  never  again  lie  on  that  hard  table 
and  feel  the  slow,  killing  pain  of  the  lancet 
and  tweezers.  But  the  sense  of  relief  was 
made  bitter  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
door  had  been  finally  closed  upon  me. 
Outside  was  the  world  of  hope  and  sun¬ 
shine;  but  my  place  was  forever  inside,  in 
the  dark. 

“There  is  one  thing  you  might  do,” 
the  surgeon  said  as  we  were  leaving  the 
infirmary.  “Send  him  to  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tute.” 

The  words  meant  nothing  to  me.  I  did 
not  know  what  Perkins  Institute  was;  I 
did  not  care. 

When,  in  the  following  spring,  and  after 
a  winter  of  bitter  hopelessness,  they  took 
me  back  to  Boston  I  did  not  feel  even  a 
glimmer  of  curiosity  or  interest.  We  rode 
on  a  street  car  to  the  suburb  where  the 
institute  is  located,  made  our  way  up  the 
long  walk  and  the  high  stone  steps  and 
through  the  big  front  door. 

Instantly  I  encountered  a  surprise.  I 
had  imagined  some  sort  of  an  asylum,  with 
silent  rooms  and  padded  corridors,  where 
nurses  went  whispering  to  one  another, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  spent  shadowed 
hours  in  the  hopeless  struggle  to  learn. 
Not  at  all.  The  place  was  throbbing  with 
hustle  and  bustle.  Boys  and  girls  ran 
through  the  halls  and  up  the  stairs  at  a 
pace  that  fairly  took  my  breath  away. 
All  about  me  were  voices  filled  with  the 
joy  of  life. 

'“Hello,  Tom.” 

“Hello,  Bob.” 

“How  was  your  vacation?” 

•  “Fine.  I  was  on  a  farm.  Talk  about 
swimming.  Say,  boy,  we  had  the  finest 
old  swimming-hole  in  the  world.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  didn’t  have  any  more  fun 
than  I  did.  My  grandfather  has  seven 
horses,  and  I  rode  all  over  the  farm.” 

I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  in  a 
house  of  darkness,  that  the  owners  of 
these  happy  voices  were,  like  myself, 
locked  up  forever  from  the  sun.  One  of 
them  took  me  in  charge  and  conducted  me 
around  the  building.  He  led  me  to  a  book 
made  for  the  blind,  and  let  me  run  my 
fingers  over  the  raised  letters.  They  felt 
like  nothing  more  than  a  rough  board  to 
me,  and  my  spirits  sank.  He  showed  me  a 
type  slate  for  doing  arithmetic  and  alge- 


A  little  Williams  Cream  plus  water 
makes  a  mountain  of  lather 


This 

LATHER 


really  Saturates  the  Beard 


^jf’REE — Mail  this  coupon  NOW 

Aj  ■■  ■■  -  - . 

The  J.  R.  Williams  Co.,  Dept.  1 7,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
Canadian  Address:  1114  St.  Patrick  St.,  Montreal. 


Send  free  test  bottle  of  Aqua  Felva 


— makes  shaving  easy , 
leaves  skin  glove- smooth 

TAKE  your  shaving  brush, 
squeeze  a  bit  of  Williams  Shav¬ 
ing  Cream  on  it  and  work  up  the 
quick,  rich  lather  on  your  face. 
Why  does  the  razor  shave  without 
its  usual  “pull”  ? 

Here’s  why: 

After  the  waterproof  oil-film  has 
been  lifted  by  the  mild,  pure  soap 
in  Williams  Cream,  its  abundant 
moisture  saturates  each  bristle — 
soaks  it  soft.  Then  the  razor  just 
glides  through. 

Of  course  this  makes  it  much 
easier  for  the  skin.  But  Williams 


does  more:  it  not  only  lubricates 
the  skin  for  easy  shaving,  but 
leaves  it  as  glove -smooth  and 
splendidly  conditioned  as  after  a 
massage  by  an  expert  barber. 

Williams  is  a  pure,  white  cream, 
absolutely  free  from  coloring  mat¬ 
ter.  It  is  the  result  of  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  specializing  in  making 
shaving  soap.  The  first  high  grade 
shaving  soap  ever  made  was  created 
by  Williams. 

You  can  prove  for  yourself  what 
we  say  about  Williams.  The  cou¬ 
pon  below  or  a  postcard  will  bring 
you  FREE  a  generous  sample  tube, 
big  enough  for  a  week’s  trial. 

A  real  tip!  Williams  Shaving 
Cream  sells  for  50c  in  the  economi¬ 
cal  double-size  tube.  It  contains  twice 
as  much  cream  as  the  regular  35c  size. 


Am«r.  7-26 


The  Tube 
with  the 
Unto  sable 
Hinge-Cap 


AQUA  VELVA  IS  OUR  NEWEST  TRIUMPH— A  SCIENTIFIC  AFTER-SHAVING  PREPARATION. 
WE  WILL  SEND  A  GENEROUS  TEST  BOTTLE  FREE.  WRITE  DEPT.  17  


dividends  in 
zJdcnlth  •  •  • 

Constipation,  skin,  and  stomach  disorders, 
corrected — the  reward  of  invincible  energy 
again — through  one  simple  food 

NOT  a  “cure-all,”  not  a  medicine  in  any 
sense — Fleischmann’s  Yeast  is  simply  a 
remarkable  fresh  food. 

The  millions  of  tiny  active  yeast  plants  in 
every  cake  invigorate  the  whole  system.  They 
aid  digestion — clear  the  skin — banish  the  poi¬ 
sons  of  constipation.  Where  cathartics  give 
only  temporary  relief,  yeast  strengthens  the 
intestinal  muscles  and  makes  them  healthy  and 
active.  And  day  by  day  it  releases  new  stores 
of  energy. 

Eat  two  or  three  cakes  regularly  every  day 
before  meals:  on  crackers — in  fruit  juices,  water 
or  milk — or  just  plain,  nibbled  from  the  cake. 
For  constipation  especially ,  dissolve  one  cake  in 
hot  water  ( not  scalding)  before  breakfast  and  at 
bedtime.  Buy  several  cakes  at  a  time — they 
will  keep  fresh  in  a  cool  dry  place  for  two  or 
three  days.  All  grocers  have  Fleischmann’s 
Yeast.  Start  eating  it  today! 

And  let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  latest 
booklet  on  Yeast  for  Health.  Health  Research 
Dept.  J-30,  The  Fleischmann  Company,  701 
Washinvtor^>treet^Je\^D)dv^^^^^^^^^^ 


“FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST  has 
done  wonders  for  me.  I  was  under 
treatment  for  indigestion,  but  nothing 
seemed  able  to  relieve  the  intense  pain. 
A  friend  of  mine  called  my  attention  to 
Fleischmann’s  Yeast.  I  started  to 
take  it.  Almost  immediately  I  had 
fewer  attacks  of  indigestion.  Now  I 
am  enjoying  good  health.  My  skin  is 
clear  and  I  feel  rested  when  I  wake  in 
the  morning.” 

Mildred  Harris,  Springfield,  Mass. 


THIS  FAMOUS  FOOD  tones  up  the 
entire  system — aids  digestion— clears 
the  skin — banishes  constipation. 


“I  SUFFERED  from  my  stomach.  I 
had  severe  headaches  and  had  boils 
and  pimples  on  my  face  and  body  that 
were  annoying  and  embarrassing. 
Nothing  gave  permanent  relief  until 
I  used  Fleischmann’s  Yeast.  In  about 
three  months  the  headaches  had  en¬ 
tirely  stopped  and  the  pimples  and 
boils  had  completely  disappeared.” 

Mrs.  Carl  G.  Joy,  Baltimore,  Md. 


“MY  ENTIRE  BODY,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  chronic  constipation,  was 
completely  run  down.  This  con¬ 
dition  brought  about  heartburn,  a 
coated  tongue,  dull  eyes,  a  sallow 
skin  blotched  with  pimples  and  re¬ 
current  boils,  not  to  mention  un¬ 
due  fatigue  and  headaches.  On  the 
advice  of  a  specialist  in  stomach 
and  skin  diseases,  I  began  to  take 
two  yeast  cakes  every  day.  The 
result:  Within  five  weeks  my 
stomach  was  restored  to  normal 
working  order.  Today  my  body  is 
strong,  vigorous,  and  healthful.” 
R.  W.  Helser,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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One  Cent  per  Mile/ 

OnE'SEVENTH  the  cost  of  running 
a  low-priced  car  —  far  less  than 
carfare  or  busfare  —  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  lowest  cost  power  travel 

— that’s  the  Harley 'Davidson  Single,  the 
new  type  of  individual  transportation! 

A  motorcycle,  yes,  but  unlike  any  other. 
Easier  to  ride  and  control  than  a  bicycle 
—  safe.  Ample  power  for  all  traffic  and 
road  conditions.  Simple  to  handle. 
Comfortable.  Park  or  house  it  in  any 
2x8  ft.  space.  Ride  it  to  the  links,  to 
work,  to  the  country  on  holidays  — 
and  save  money  every  mile! 


Low-priced  —  complete  with  full  $ 
electric  equipment,  f.o.b.  Milwaukee 
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your  Dealer  offers  a  convenient 
Pay -as -You -Ride  Plan.  See  him. 

Harley- Davidson  Motor  Co 

DEPT.  A  M.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS 


Cjhe 

HARLEY'UAVIDSON 

I  Motorcycle  J  Suvqle 

r'-'  illustrated  Catalog  and  full 
lils  of  the  New -Type  Motorcycle. 


HARp.VSl^'ca 
Name 

Address _ 


hra,  with  different  characters  on  either 
end  of  the  type.  This  seemed  even  more 
hopeless,  and  when,  a  few  minutes  later, 
the  old  neighbor  who  had  brought  me 
down  from  the  country  took  his  departure, 
I  felt  utterly  crushed  and  abandoned.  But 
my  conductor  had  yet  one  more  object  of 
interest  to  display.  He  led  me  into  a 
classroom  and  up  to  the  blackboard. 

“Here’s  a  map  of  the  United  States,”  he 
said  cheerfully.  “Run  your  fingers  over 
it.” 

I  did  so,  but  it  gave  back  no  meaning. 
Just  a  lot  of  pieces  of  half-inch  board, 
sawed  out  to  represent  the  various  states 
and  put  together  in  a  frame  like  a  Chinese 
puzzle.  I  was  sure  that  such  crude  toys 
would  never  have  any  significance  in  my 
life.  Other  boys,  smarter  boys,  might 
master  them,  but  I  was  a  dull,  hopeless 
lad  from  the  country  and  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  ahead  for  me. 

Filled  with  these  dark  thoughts,  I  let 
my  hand  stray  over  the  map,  down  the 
Atlantic  coast,  down  to  Florida  and  over 
into  the  sea.  And  suddenly  a  miracle  oc¬ 
curred.  What  the  feeling  of  Columbus 
may  have  been  when,  after  the  months  of 
hardship  and  uncertainty,  he  looked  out 
from  the  bridge  and  caught  his  first  glimpse 
of  the  new  world,  I  can  only  imagine.  But 
I  shall  never  forget  my  own  feelings  as  my 
hand  closed  over  the  rough  hump  out 
there  in  the  ocean  whose  outlines  even 
my  untrained  fingers  could  recognize.  I 
had  discovered  Cuba!  For  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  something  with  my  fingers.  It 
was  the  turning  point.  Out  of  the  night 
of  darkness  I  had  found  a  pathway  to  hope. 

IV/f  Y  PROGRESS  was  rapid.  Havingbeen 

1  so  long  idle,  I  rejoiced  in  having  work 
to  do.  I  mastered  the  Braille  quickly,  and 
improved  my  music.  As  time  went  on,  I 
found  my  love  of  literature  growing  wider 
and  deeper.  My  mother  encouraged  it 
during  the  vacation  periods,  and  together 
we  read  first  the  English  and  then  the 
Italian  poets.  Soon  I  acquired  the  repu¬ 
tation  at  the  institute  of  being  the  literary 
student,  and  I  was  elected  editor  of  the 
little  paper  which  was  published  in  Braille 
for  the  students,  and  typewritten  for  the 
edification  of  the  teachers. 

My  mother  encouraged  me  to  write 
verses  of  my  own  and  stories,  and  when 
one  day  an  envelope  was  handed  me  from 
the  editor  of  a  magazine,  and  I  tore  it  open 
to. find  a  check  for  five  dollars,  my  cup  of 
joy  overflowed. 

I  had  earned  money!  Blind  as  I  was, 
shut  off  from  the  sun,  I  had  nevertheless 
found  the  first  step  toward  independence. 
Perhaps  I  could  support  myself,  after  all. 
I  might  even  win  fame  and  fortune.  Who 
could  tell?  For  days  I  went  about  in  a 
halo  of  glory,  and  my  zest  for  work  was 
increased  a  hundred-fold. 

I  graduated  at  the  end  of  four  vears  and 
was  valedictorian  of  the  class.  The  insti¬ 
tute  was  a  home  of  God  to  me,  and  the 
teachers  were  saints  from  heaven.  I  can 
never  fully  express  my  gratitude  to  them. 
They  have  remained  my  friends,  and  so 
has  Helen  Keller,  who  used  to  visit  us 
there.  She  was  the  heroine  of  all  of  us, 
because  her  affliction  was  so  much  greater 
than  ours.  We  were  without  eyes;  but  she 
could  neither  see  nor  hear  nor  speak.  Yet 
she  had  won  her  battle.  I  have  had  many 
letters  from  Helen  Keller,  and  over  and 
over  again  she  refers  to  this  little  verse  of 


Wiro  ways 

DOWN  to  the  sea  in  ships  is  one 
way.  Down  in  front  of  a  Graybar 
Electric  Fan  the  other — this  way  more 
convenient  and  quite  as  refreshing. 

The  Graybar  Electric  Fan  is  shipped 
under  the  same  identifying  tag  as  60,000 
other  quality  electrical  supplies.  These 
supplies  cover  virtually  every  electrical 


to  keep  cool 

requirement  of  industry  and  the  home. 

The  Graybar  Electric  Company  is  the 
successor  to  the  Supply  Department 
of  Western  Electric  with  its  56  years’ 
experience.  Through  a  nationwide  sys¬ 
tem  of  58  distributing  offices  Graybar 
is  amply  equipped  to  fill  America’s 
electrical  needs. 


to  the  base  of  the  beard 


and  soaks  it  soft  ‘with  moisture. 


thousands  of  tiny, 
moisture -laden  bubbles 
penetrate  deep  down  to 
the  bottom  of  each  hair, 
making  it  soft  and  pliable 
—ready  for  the  razor. 


ORDINARY  LATHER  COLGATE  LATHER 


WHEN  you  shave,  does  the  razor  pull 
and  leave  your  face  smarting  and  un¬ 
comfortable?  Do  you  have  to  "go  over” 
certain  spots  again  and  again  to  remove 
the  beard  completely? 

Colgate  chemists  have  found  a  scientific 
means  to  overcome  this  — a  way  to  quicker, 
smoother  shaving  that  keeps  your  face  feel¬ 
ing  clean  and  comfortable  throughout  the 
day. 

It  is  a  unique  shaving  method  — based 
upon  the  principle  of  softening  the  beard 
at  the  base  with  moisture.  And  remember, 
water,  not  shaving  cream,  is  the  real  soft¬ 
ener  of  your  beard. 

Colgate’s  is  shaving  cream  in  concen¬ 
trated  form— super  water-absorbent— dif¬ 
ferent  in  action  and  result  from  anything 
you  have  ever  known  before. 

In  this  lather,  the  bubbles  are  smaller, 
as  the  microscope  shows;  they  hold  more 
water  and  much  less  air;  they  give  more 
points  of  moisture  contact  with  the  beard. 

So  that  the  moisture  may  soak  into  the 
beard,  Colgate’s  first  emulsifies  and  removes 
the  oil  film  that  covers  every  hair.  Then 
quickly  thousands  of  clinging,  moisture- 
bi '  ' 


Photomicrograph  of 
lather  of  an  ordinary 
shaving  cream  sur¬ 
rounding  single  hair. 
Large  dark  spots  are  air 
—white  areas  are  water. 
Note  how  the  large 
bubbles  hold  air  in¬ 
stead  of  water  against 
the  beard. 


Photomicrograph  pre¬ 
pared  under  identical 
conditions  shows  fine, 
closely  knit  texture  of 
Colgate’s  Rapid-Shave 
Cream  lather.  Note 
how  the  small  bubbles 
hold  water  instead  of 
air  close  against  the 
beard. 


base  of  the  beard — bring  and  hold  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  in  direct  contact 
with  the  bottom  of  every  hair. 

In  this  way  the  beard  becomes  properly 
softened  rightwherethe  cutting  takes  place. 
"Razor-pull”  is  entirely  banished. 

In  addition,  Colgate  lather  lubricates  the 
path  of  the  razor  —  makes  it  glide  across 
your  face  without  catching  or  dragging. 

To  learn  what  this  new  shaving  method 
offers,  send  for  a  sample  tube  today. 


In  Canada, 
Colgate  Sc  Co.,  Ltd. 
72  St.  Ambroise  St. 
Montreal 


laden  bubbles  penetrate  deep  down  to  the 


OLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  147-G,  581  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


lease  send  me  the  trial  tube  of  Colgate's 
tapid -Shave  Cream  for  better  shaving, 
enclose  4c. 


slame . 

address.. 


Softens 
the  beard 
at  the  base 


mine  which  she  says  has  been  her  inspira¬ 
tion  for  years: 


Even  the  little  waves  that  idly  dance 
Against  the  cliff  will  crumble  it  to  sand; 

And  so,  with  ceaseless  toil,  the  lightest  hand, 
May  wear  away  the  walls  of  circumstance. 


But  of  all  the  poems  I  have  written, 
“The  Mountain  to  the  Pine”  is  perhaps 
the  most  famous,  having  been  translated 
into  many  languages  and  given  a  per¬ 
manent  place  in  several  anthologies: 


The  Mountain  to  the  Pine 
Thou  tall  majestic  monarch  of  the  Wood, 


1  hat  standest  where  no  wild  vine  dares  to 


creep, 


uickly-it  gets  right  down 


Men  call  thee  old,  and  say  that  thou  hast  stood 
A  century  upon  my  rugged  steep. 

Yet  unto  me,  thy  life  is  but  a  day, 

VVhen  I  recall  the  things  that  I  have  seen: 

The  forest  monarchs  that  have  passed  away 
Upon  the  spot  where  first  I  saw  thy  green. 

For  I  am  older  than  the  age  of  man, 

Of  all  the  living  things  that  crawl  or  creep, 

Or  birds  of  air,  or  creatures  of  the  deep; 

I  was  the  first  dim  outline  of  God’s  plan; 

Only  the  waters  of  the  restless  sea, 

And  the  infinite  stars  in  heaven,  are  old  to  me. 


]VfY  PAREN  PS  had  the  thought  that  I 
^  *  might  find  an  opening  in  law,  and  for 
some  months  I  studied  elocution  and 
worked  away  at  law  books  and  around  the 
courts.  But  the  call  of  literature  was 
stronger.  With  a  book  in  my  hand  or  my 
fingers  on  the  keyboard  of  the  typewriter 
I  was  happy.  Here  was  my  pathway,  and 
I  determined  to  follow  it,  rough  and  dis¬ 
couraging  though  it  might  be.  Of  all 
things  in  the  world  I  loved  poetry  most. 
Again  and  again  I  turned  back  to  it  when 
hours  were  dark  and  my  spirits  broken, 
and  it  never  failed  to  speak  in  accents  of 
new  hope.  Loving  it  thus,  and  writing 
some  verse  almost  every  day,  it  was 
natural  that  my  first  attempt  at  making 
a  livelihood  should  be  through  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  delivery  of  a  lecture  on  the 
American  poets.  Mv  family  had  moved 
to  Hadley,  where  I  have  made  my  home 
ever  since;  and  I  determined  to  lecture  in 


the  surrounding  towns.  There  was  some 


O  -  “  V- 

public  curiosity,  of  course,  in  a  lecture  by 
a  blind  boy,  and  the  newspapers  in  Spring- 
field  gave  very  kindly  notices,  which 
raised  my  hopes. 

Believe  me,  I  needed  all  the  hope  I 
could  get.  To  meet  my  first  lecture  en¬ 
gagement  I  drove  ten  miles  in  an  open 
carriage  in  one  of  the  worst  sleet  and  rain 
storms  that  I  have  ever  experienced,  only 
to  find  that  the  hall  was  closed  and  the 
lecture  postponed.  For  my  second  date  I 
drove  eight  miles  in  a  blinding  snowstorm 
to  find  thirteen  people  waiting  for  me.  I 
received  a  dollar  and  sixty-five  cents  for 
this  lecture,  and  spent  five  dollars  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  team  hire,  the  kind-hearted 
janitor  having  taken  pity  on  me  and  given 
the  hall  for  nothing. 

A  pretty  poor  start;  but  when  you  have 
laid  yourself  down  on  a  board  six  times  to 
have  a  lancet  run  into  your  eyeball,  when 
you  have  struggled  through  the  hard 
course  of  training  for  the  blind,  teaching 
your  fingers  to  do  the  work  of  eyes,  you 
are  not  easily  discouraged.  I  continued 
to  make  engagements,  and  gradually  the 
audiences  increased,  and  the  pay  likewise. 
I  wrote  poems  incessantly. 

Few  American  poets,  I  imagine,  have 
had  so  many  poems  rejected  as  I,  and  very 
few  have  sold  more  poems  at  profitable 
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Many  Leading  Schools  and  Colleges 
Use  I.  C.  S.  Textbooks 


The  textbooks  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools  are  prepared  and 
revised  with  great  care.  They  embody 
the  best  and  most  modern  business,  engi¬ 
neering,  shop  and  field  methods. 

These  textbooks  are  so  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  student  and  so  well  re¬ 
garded  by  educators  that  they  are  used  in 
600  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Included  in  this  list  are  such  promi¬ 
nent  educational  institutions  as  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  University  of 
California,  University  of  Missouri,  Ohio 
State  University,  University  of  Virginia, 
Columbia  University,  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lehigh  University,  and  Yale,  Har¬ 
vard  and  Princeton. 

The  text  for  every  one  of  the  I.  C.  S. 
courses — whether  it  be  Business  Man¬ 
agement,  Electrical  Engineering,  Adver¬ 


tising,  Civil  Service,  Drafting,  Salesman¬ 
ship,  Accounting,  or  any  of  the  300  other 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Correspondence  Schools,  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  authorities  in  that  field  and  is 
edited  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Schools. 
These  men  know  not  only  the  subject 
treated,  but  are  qualified  by  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  to  know  just  how  to  present  it 
so  that  students  in  all  walks  of  life  may 
read  and  understand. 

Nearly  four  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  preparing  I.  C.  S.  textbooks  and 
more  than  one  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  the  last  eight  years. 

You  can  see,  therefore,  the  advantage 
of  enrolling  with  ‘‘the  oldest  and  largest 
correspondence  schools  in  the  world.” 
For  only  an  institution  of  the  size  and 
experience  and  the  financial  resources  of 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
can  afford  to  invest  such  a  large  sum  in 
the  preparation  of  its  textbooks. 


prices.  I  early  schooled  myself  never  to 
allow  any  rejection  to  discourage  me.  It 
was  my  rule  that  a  returned  manuscript 
should  not  lie  overnight  on  my  desk. 
When  it  went  forth  on  its  first  trip,  I  had 
already  planned  where  it  should  go  next, 
and  immediately  on  its  return  I  whisked 
it  into  another  envelope  and  started  it 
forth  again. 

It  is  a  hard  game  even  for  writers  blessed 
with  all  their  faculties,  but  it  has  many 
compensations.  The  writer  builds  up  for 
himself  the  splendor  of  a  nation-wide 
friendship.  And,  though  the  rejections 
are  disheartening,  the  joy  of  an  accept¬ 
ance  is  akin  to  the  thrill  which  the  miner 
experiences  when  he  turns  over  the  sand 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stream  and  sees  a 
nugget  of  glistening  gold.  Little  by  little, 
my  lecturing  became  more  profitable,  and 
my  poems  and  tales  found  a  wider  market. 
There  came  a  time  in  1895  when  I  decided 
that  I  had  poems  enough  to  make  a  book. 

Hopefully  I  wrote  to  one  publisher  after 
another,  and  always  the  answer  was  the 
same.  They  would  like  to  help  me,  but 
they  could  not.  Nobody  would  buy  a  book 
of  poems;  to  publish  one  was  certain  loss. 
Apparently,  I  had  no  chance  but  to  pub¬ 
lish  it  myself,  and  this  I  decided  to  do.  I 
sent  out  several  hundred  circulars  to 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
secured  a  hundred  and  fifty  advance 
orders,  just  half  enough  to  guarantee  the 
expenses  of  publishing.  Then,  with  a 
horse  and  a  boy  to  drive,  I  started  forth 
among  the  little  towns  and  farms  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hadley  to  find  another  hundred 
and  fifty  people  who  would  take  a  chance 
on  a  book  of  verse. 

It  was  a  blistering  day  in  August  when 
the  search  began,  and  I  worked  from  dawn 
to  dark,  interviewing  scores  of  people  and 
presenting  my  wares.  The  first  boy  lasted 
just  four  days,  and  then  went  whimpering 
home,  saying  he  would  rather  saw  wood  or 
dig  potatoes  in  the  sun  than  rush  up  and 
down  the  country  in  that  fashion.  During 
the  succeeding  ten  days  I  wore  out  four 
other  boys;  but  at  the  end  I  conquered.  I 
had  my  needed  hundred  and  fifty  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  publication  was  assured. 

If  there  are  any  readers  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Magazine  who  remember  that  modest 
little  volume,  “Pebbles  and  Shells,”  and 
if,  perhaps,  they  were  among  the  friends 
who  helped  to  give  it  such  a  remarkable 
success,  I  send  to  them  a  word  of  grateful 
thanks.  The  notices  which  the  reviewers 
gave  it  were  really  wonderful,  and  the  sale 
outran  anything  that  I  had  dared  to  hope. 
After  years  of  struggle  through  the  dark, 
I  had  a  taste  of  success.  I  began  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  possibilities  of  independence 
and  to  dream  great  dreams  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

THE  first  and  best  of  all  my  dreams  came 
true  when  I  married  Miss  Bessie  W. 
Bell,  a  talented  Hadley  girl  who  had  taken 
a  keen  interest  in  my  work  and  had  il¬ 
lustrated  some  of  my  verses.  What  she 
has  meant  in  my  life,  I  need  not  try  to  say. 
Without  her,  the  work  of  the  succeeding 
years  would  have  been  impossible,  and  the 
achievement,  such  as  it  is,  would  have 
been  much  less  than  half  as  sweet. 

My  mother  lived  long  enough  to  see 
that  little  book,  and  to  know  that  some  of 
the  hopes  which  she  had  helped  her  boy  to 
hold  up  before  his  sightless  eyes  were 
coming  true.  When  she  passed  on  in  1899, 
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ON  THE  MORNING  of  September  l,  1850, 
a  diminutive  “tea-kettle”  engine,  draw¬ 
ing  one  coach,  puffed  along  a  new  railroad  be¬ 
tween  Aurora  and  Turner  Junction,  Illinois. 

Twelve  miles  were  the  line,  and  the  second¬ 
hand  engine,  coach  and  two  freight  cars  were 
the  total  rolling  stock  of  the  pioneer  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  born  that  day. 


Today,  75  years  later,  twelve  miles  of  track 
have  become  11,500  miles.  The  Great  Lakes 
are  joined  to  the  Rockies;  the  great  Northwest 
meets  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  An  empire  of  thir¬ 
teen  states  is  welded  by  a  single  transportation 
system. 

Twenty-two  hundred  locomotives  have  re¬ 
placed  the  “tea-kettle”  engine,  80,000  freight 
cars  bear  the  Middle  West’s  commerce,  1,600 
passenger  cars  carry  19  million  people  in  a  year. 
And  50,000  employes  serve  with  a  builder’s 
pride  this  railroad  that  has  grown  to  greatness. 


Measure  the  success  of  the  Burlington,  the  span 
of  its  development  and  influence  since  the  “tea¬ 
kettle”  engine  of  Lincoln’s  day,  and  you  have 


Since  the  morning  of 
September  2,  1850 


The  Burlington  has  com-pleted  seventy-five 
years  of  successful  railroad  service.  The  Bur¬ 
lington  has  never  been  in  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver;  it  has  never  defaulted  on  a  fitiancial 
obligation.  The  Burlington  has  counted  suc¬ 
cess  as  necessary  to  a  useful  existence.  It 
knows  no  other  way  to  provide  the  high  class 
of  service  the  public  has  demanded  and  which 
the  Burlington  has  made  its  first  purpose 


President  of  the  Burlington 


measured  the  swift  growth  of  the  great  Middle 
West  it  helped  to  build.  Here,  before  the  rail¬ 
roads  came,  were  open  prairies,  wilderness  and 
desert  waste.  Now  the  bulk  of  the  nation’s  food 
crops  are  produced,  great  manufacturing  cen¬ 


ters  count  their  output  in  billions,  a  population 
of  30  millions  only  hesitates  at  the  mark. 


In  the  service  of  this  great  territory  Burling¬ 
ton’s  history  is  written. 

Agriculture  was  aided — now  the  Burlington 
carries  more  live-stock  than  any  other  rai lroad . 
It  carries  more  grain  than  any  other  railroad. 
It  is  the  largest  food  distributor  in  the  world. 

Industries  were  fostered — now  the  Burling¬ 
ton  is  the  second  largest  coal  carrier  in  the 
West.  It  is  the  principal  carrier  for  the  great 
beet  sugar  industry,  for  the  vast  oil  fields  of 
Wyoming  and  Montana. 

Travel  service  was  perfected— now  the  Bur¬ 
lington  holds  a  world’s  “on  time”  record.  It 
is  the  largest  carrier  of  summer  tourists  to  the 
Rockies.  It  has  been  the  government  fast  mail 
carrier  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  for  41  years. 


In  no  spirit  of  boasting  are  these  facts  stated. 
The  Burlington  does  not  claim  to  be  the  model 
railroad,  although  it  acknowledges  no  su¬ 
periors.  It  is  proud  of  its  past,  but  it  is  humble 
in  facing  a  future  of  even  greater  responsibilities 
of  public  service. 


The  Burlington  Route 


The  National  Park  Line 


Everywhere  West 


11,500  MILES  OF  RAILROAD  IN  THIRTEE  N  STATES 


Fair  femininity 
switches  cigarette 
smoker  to  a  pipe 


It  is  always  interesting  to  hear  how  pipe 
smokers  come  to  discover  their  favorite 
tobacco. 

Ed  Maher  frankly  admits  there’s  a 
“she”  in  his  case.  And  to  her  he  gives  the 
credit  for  his  present  pipe-smoking  en¬ 
joyment. 

Larus  &  Bro.  Co. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Gentlemen: 

I  happen  to  be  a  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California,  and  since  I  first 
started  to  smoke  I  have  always  smoked 
cigarettes. 

One  day  SHE  said  to  me,  “Ed,  dear, 
why  don’t  you  smoke  a  pipe.  I  think 
those  long  straight-stemmed  pipes  are  so 
much  more  manly-looking  than  ciga¬ 
rettes.” 

So,  naturally,  I  had  to  buy  a  long¬ 
stemmed  pipe  and  a  can  of — well,  we’ll  call 
it  “Blubs  Mixture  tobacco.”  Immedi¬ 
ately  with  a  certain  feeling  of  pride  in  my 
new  pipe,  I  “lighted  up”  and  proceeded 
to  have  my  tongue  bitten.  I  tried  almost 
every  brand  I  had  ever  heard  of  but  none 
satisfied  me. 

Sadly,  I  had  to  confess  to  HER  that  as 
a  pipe  smoker  I  was  a  good  dietitian. 

“Did  you  try  Edgeworth?”  she  asked. 
“That  is  what  dad  smokes,  and  he’s  always 
smoked  a  pipe.” 

So  to  make  a  long  story  short,  I  was 
forced  to  try  Edgeworth,  and  all  that  I  can 
say  is  that  if  every  fellow  that  has  tried  to 
accustom  himself  to  a  pipe,  started  with 
Edgeworth,  there  would  be  very  few  that 
would  go  back  to  cigarettes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ed  Maher,  1731  Hayes  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Let  us  send  you 
free  samples  of  Edge- 
worth  so  that  you  may 
put  it  to  the  pipe  test. 
If  you  like  the  sam¬ 
ples,  you’ll  like  Edge- 
worth  wherever  and 
whenever  you  buy  it, 
for  it  never  changes 
in  quality. 

Write  your  name 
and  address  to 
Larus  &  Brother 
Company,  3S  S. 
21st  Street,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

We’ll  be]  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  name 
and  address  of  your  tobacco  dealer,  too, 
if  you  care  to  add  them. 


Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes  to 
suit  the  needs  and  means  of  all  purchasers. 
Both  Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed  are  packed  in  small,  pocket- 
size  packages,  in  handsome  humidors  hold¬ 
ing  a  pound,  and  also  in  several  handy  in- 
between  sizes. 


To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants:  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Edgeworth  Plug 
Slice  or  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  for  the 
same  price  you  would  pay  the  jobber. 


[On  your  radio— tune  in  on  WRVA,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.—the  Edgeworth  station.  Wave 
length  256  meters. 


I  wrote  the  verses  “Tired  Hands”  which 
have  gone  around  the  world  and  been  read 
by  hundreds  of  clergymen  at  the  funerals 
of  devoted  women. 

I  found  my  desire  to  write  poetry  less 
keen  after  her  passing,  for  she  had  been 
the  mainspring  and  inspiration  of  my 
verse,  and  my  heart  was  heavy.  But  little 
time  was  given  to  mourning.  The  day 
before  she  died,  I  lectured  to  raise  the 
money  for  the  doctor’s  bill,  and  two  days 
afterward  I  lectured  again  to  help  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  funeral.  Life  presses 
its  demands  upon  us  hard,  and  perhaps  it 
is  better  so. 

ITAPPILY  for  me  a  new  interest  came 
-*■  -*■  into  my  life.  Quite  by  chance  it  came, 
but  its  coming  revealed  to  me  at  last  my  real 
work  and,  I  reverently  believe,  the  reason 
why  God  closed  my  eyes.  I  had  brought 
home  with  me  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
a  collie  pup,  Master  Frisky.  His  good 
nature  and  affectionate  loyalty  endeared 
him  to  the  whole  household  and  drew  the 
children  of  the  neighborhood  to  our  front 
door.  I  fell  into  the  habit  of  gathering 
these  youngsters  around  me  and  telling 
them  stories  of  humorous  adventures  in 
which  Master  Frisky  was  the  hero.  The 
audiences  grew,  the  stories  became  longer 
and  apparently  more  gripping,  and  one 
day  somebody  exclaimed: 

“Why  don’t  you  write  Master  Frisky’s 
adventures,  so  that  other  children  may 
share  them?” 

I  set  to  work  immediately,  and  the  book 
which  followed  was  both  a  literary  and  a 
financial  success.  At  once  there  came  de¬ 
mands  from  everywhere  for  more  stories, 
and  I  followed  with  a  series  of  animal 
biographies:  “Pep,”  “Dapples  of  the 
Circus,”  “Silversheene,”  “Palomine,”  and 
many  others,  until  now  there  are  more 
than  thirty  titles  to  my  credit.  I  consider 
“Silversheene”  and  “Palomine”  my  two 
best  books.  The  number  of  my  boy  and 
girl  friends,  as  measured  by  the  sale  of  the 
books,  mounts  into  the  hundreds  of' 
thousands. 

“How  have  you  managed  to  do  it?” 
people  ask.  “How  can  you,  a  blind  man, 
describe  nature  and  the  animals  so  faith¬ 
fully  that  your  books  are  real  and  alive?” 

The  answer  is,  as  in  the  case  of  every 
man  who  has  achieved  anything  worth¬ 
while,  partly  hard  work.  'When  I  set  out 
to  deal  with  a  particular  country,  or  the 
life  and  habits  of  an  animal,  I  make  a  lot 
of  trouble  for  the  libraries  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

I  come  home  with  literally  a  carload  of 
books -and  maps,  and  these  I  devour,  with 
the  help  of  my  assistants,  until  I  can  see 
and  feel  that  country,  until  I  know  every 
view,  every  stream,  every  mountain,  the 
trees,  the  animals,  and  the  birds.  Then, 
and  then  only,  do  I  begin  to  write.  But 
the  writing  would  be  merely  a  common¬ 
place  catalogue  of  description  if  I  could 
not  bring  to  it  two  other  ingredients:  One 
of  them  is  a  love  of  nature  so  keen  and 
passionate  that  most  people  who  have 


their  eyes  can  hardly  appreciate  its  in¬ 
tensity.  I  love  the  out-of-doors.  I  fish.  I 
tramp.  I  hear  sounds  and  smell  fragrant 
odors  that  are  lost  to  the  casual  traveler 
through  the  fields  and  woods.  What  I 
hear  and  smell  and  feel,  I  put  into  my 
books.  And  also  what  I  have  seen;  for  this 
is  the  second  ingredient. 

I  live  in  a  dark  room,  but  it  is  a  room 
that  for  thirteen  years  was  lighted  by  the 
summer  sun  and  the  stars  and  the  moon. 
Its  walls  are  hung  with  unforgettable 
pictures,  whose  colors  are  brighter  and 
whose  outlines  are  clearer  than  any  pic¬ 
tures  that  live  in  the  spirits  of  ordinary 
folks.  I  have  only  to  flash  on  the  lights  of 
memory  to  describe  what  I  see;  the  de¬ 
scriptions  are  vivid  enough,  so  that  thou¬ 
sands  who  have  eyes  to  see,  but  have  not 
seen,  read  and  say,  “What  wonderful 
things  the  woods  and  fields  contain.  We 
must  look  for  them  when  we  go  out 
again.” 

I  have  had  my  moments  of  great  hap¬ 
piness.  Three  universities  have  honored 
me  with  degrees.  Famous  men  and  women 
have  made  long  journeys  to  visit  me,  and 
little  children  come  from  the  schools  in 
nearby  villages  on  an  annual  pilgrimage. 
To  say  that  there  are  no  dark,  depressing 
hours  would  be  an  untruth  which  would 
deceive  nobody.  There  are  many  of  them, 
and  they  are  bitter.  But  I  am  glad  I  live. 
And  when,  at  the  request  of  the  French 
Government,  my  autobiography,  “Hitting 
the  Dark  Trail,”  was  translated  into 
French  in  order  that  it  might  be  set  in 
Braille  and  distributed  to  the  blind  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  republic;  and  when,  from  a 
thousand  parts  of  the  country,  little  chil¬ 
dren  write  me  letters — -in  such  moments  I 
bow  my  soul  in  reverence  and  thank  God, 
“who  took  away  my  eyes  that  my  soul 
might  see.” 

I  WHO  have  here  written  down  his 
>  words,  said  that  Clarence  Hawkes  told 
me  his  story  after  a  ball  game.  He  misses 
few  football,  basketball,  or  baseball  games; 
the  students  of  the  two  colleges  near  his 
home  hardly  feel  that  the  season  is  prop¬ 
erly  inaugurated  unless  he  is  present  at 
the  opening.  And  it  is  a  great  experience 
to  sit  beside  him  in  the  bleachers.  By  the 
thud  of  the  ball  in  the  catcher’s  mitt  he 
knows,  before  the  umpire  calls  it,  whether 
it  was  a  straight  ball,  a  curve  or  a  drop. 
He  can  tell  in  which  direction  the  hit  ball 
has  flown,  and  whether  along  the  ground 
or  into  the  air.  He  seems  actually  to  see 
the  man  speeding  from  base  to  base,  and, 
indeed,  so  keen  is  his  knowledge  of  every 
move,  so  vivid  his  interest,  that  few  of 
those  who  sit  around  him  have  any  idea 
that  there  is  no  sight  behind  his  heavy 
glasses.  He  cheers  as  loudly  as  any  fan; 
his  joy  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  under¬ 
graduates  when  the  home  team  wins  suc¬ 
cess.  And  if  he  is  not  plunged,  like  them, 
into  the  depths  of  gloom  by  defeat,  it  is 
because  he  long  ago  tore  out  of  his 
dictionary  the  page  .whereon  the  word 
“defeat”  was  printed. 


ON  THE  banks  of  the  Congo,  far  from  the  outpost  of  civilization;  on  deso¬ 
late  shores  where  white  men  are  curiosities;  in  the  turbulent  Near  East 
where  human  strife  is  so  recurrent,  Colonel  E.  Alexander  Powell  has  met 
and  talked  with  heroic  men  and  women.  Their  names  are  strange  to  you. 
But,  next  month,  Colonel  Powell,  world  traveler  and  writer,  recounts 
for  you  the  deeds  of  these  people — missionaries  they  are — who  “preach 
in  advance  of  the  Army,”  and  who  “skirmish  ahead  of  the  Church.’’ 
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